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| Assessment Highlights 


| rade 9 English Language Arts 
2007 


and 
A Released Achievement Test 


This document contains both an Assessment Highlights report on the 2007 Grade 9 English Language Arts 
Achievement Test and a full release of test items from Part B: Reading of the 2006 Grade 9 English 
Language Arts Achievement Test. 


The Assessment Highlights report provides information about the overall test, the test blueprints, and student 
performance on the 2007 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test. Also provided is commentary on 
student performance at the acceptable standard and the standard of excellence both on Part A: Writing and on 
selected items (common to both the 2007 and 2006 achievement tests) from Part B: Reading. This 
information is intended for teachers and is best used in conjunction with the multi-year and detailed school 
reports that are available to schools via the extranet. Beginning in 2007, Assessment Highlights reports for 
all achievement test subjects and grades (except grades 3, 6, and 9 Frangais/French Language Arts and 

Grade 9 Knowledge and Employability courses) will be mailed to school administrators every year in the fall. 


The released items include the 10 reading selections and 55 multiple-choice questions that formed Part B: 
Reading of the 2006 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test. These released items are available 
only in print form because of copyright limitations. Also included are a test blueprint and an answer key 
that includes the difficulty, reporting category, language function, and item description for each test item. 
These materials, along with the Program of Studies and Subject Bulletin, provide information that can be 
used to inform instructional practice. 


Released items from previously secured Part B: Reading tests have been made available to teachers in 
print form. Print versions of released items, which contained approximately 25% of the total number of 
test items from previously secured tests, were mailed to school administrators each fall from 2004 to 
2006. 


Every second year, beginning in the fall of 2007, a complete test for all achievement test subjects and 
grades (except grades 6 and 9 Social Studies; grades 3, 6, and 9 Français/French Language Arts; and Grade 9 
Knowledge and Employability courses) will be mailed to school administrators as an attachment to the 
Assessment Highlights report for that year. In this way, teachers will receive complete forms of 
achievement tests. In the fall of 2009, the entire 2008 Grade 9 English Language Arts Part B: Reading 
Achievement Test will be released. 


For further information, contact Harvey Stables, Grade 9 Humanities Examination Manager, at 
Harvey.Stables @ gov.ab.ca; Janet Larocque, Grade 9 Humanities Examiner, at Janet.Larocque @ gov.ab.ca; 
or Jo-Anne Hug, Director, Achievement Testing, at Jo-Anne.Hug @gov.ab.ca at Learner Assessment, or 
call (780) 427-0010. To call toll-free from outside Edmonton, dial 310-0000. 


The Alberta Education Internet address is www.education.gov.ab.ca. 


Copyright 2007, the Crown in Right of Alberta, as represented by the Minister of Education, Alberta Education, 
Learner Assessment, 44 Capital Boulevard, 10044 108 Street NW, Edmonton, Alberta T5J 5E6, and its licensors. 
All rights reserved. 


Special permission is granted to Alberta educators only to reproduce, for educational purposes and on a non- 
profit basis, parts of this document that do not contain excerpted material. 


Excerpted material in this document shall not be reproduced without the written permission of the original 
publisher (see credits, where applicable). 
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The 2007 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test 


This report provides teachers, school administrators, and the public with an overview of the performance 
of those students who wrote the 2007 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test. It 
complements the detailed school and jurisdiction reports. 


How Many Students Wrote the Test? 
A total of 39 673 students wrote the 2007 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test. 


What Was the Test Like? 
The 2007 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test had two parts that were weighted equally. 


Part A: Writing consisted of a Narrative / Essay Writing Assignment (worth 35 marks) and a Functional 
Writing Assignment (worth 20 marks) for a total of 55 marks. The Narrative / Essay Writing Assignment 
provided students with a topic and some graphic and textual prompts to which they were to respond in 
narrative or essay format. The Functional Writing Assignment required students to respond to a specific 
situation by addressing an envelope and writing a business letter to a specific audience. 


Part B: Reading consisted of 55 multiple-choice questions based on reading selections that were either 
informational or narrative/poetic in nature. 


How Well Did Students Do? 


The percentages of students meeting the acceptable standard and the standard of excellence in 2007 are 
consistent with 2006, as shown in the graphs below. Out of a total possible score of 110 (parts A and B), 
the provincial average was 72.7 (66.1%). The results presented in this report are based on scores 
achieved by all students who wrote the test, including those in French Immersion and Francophone 
programs. Detailed provincial assessment results are provided in school and jurisdiction reports. 
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2006 Achievement Standards: The percentage of students in the province who met the acceptable standard and the 
standard of excellence on the 2006 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test (based on those who wrote). 
2007 Achievement Standards: The percentage of students in the province who met the acceptable standard and the 
standard of excellence on the 2007 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test (based on those who wrote). 
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Part A: Writing—2007 Test Blueprint 


The blueprint for Part A: Writing identifies the scoring/reporting categories by which student writing is 
assessed and by which 2007 summary data are reported to schools and school authorities; it also provides 


a description of the writing assignments and the achievement standards. 


Writing Assignment and Scoring/Reporting Categories 


Content* (selecting ideas and details to achieve a purpose) 


Students respond to a given topic by writing a narrative or an essay. 
Students establish their purpose, select ideas and supporting details to 
achieve the purpose, and communicate in a manner appropriate to their 
audience. 


— 
Organization* (organizing ideas and details into a coherent whole) 


Students organize their ideas to produce a unified and coherent narrative 
or essay that links events, details, sentences, and paragraphs, and that 
supports the purpose. 


Sentence Structure (structuring sentences effectively) 


Students control sentence structure and use a variety of sentence types, 
sentence beginnings, and sentence lengths to enhance communication. 


Vocabulary (selecting and using words and expressions correctly and 
effectively) 


Students choose specific words and expressions that are appropriate for 
their audience and effective in establishing a voice/tone that will help to 
achieve their purpose. 

Conventions (using the conventions of written language correctly and 
effectively) 


Students use conventions accurately and effectively to communicate. 


Content* (thought and detail) 


Students develop, organize, and evaluate ideas for a specified purpose 


and audience. 
L 


Content Management* (using the conventions of written language 
correctly and effectively) 


Students communicate accurately and effectively by selecting words and 
phrases appropriate to their purpose. Students demonstrate control of 
sentence structure, usage, mechanics, and format. 


Description of 
Writing 
Assignments 


The Narrative / 
Essay Writing 
Assignment 
requires students to 
respond to a prompt 
that consists of a 
topic, as well as a 
collection of 
materials that 
students may use if 
they wish. These 
materials include 
graphics, quotes, 
and short literary 
excerpts. Students 
may use ideas from 
previous experience 
and/or reading. 
Students are to 
respond by writing 
a Narrative or an 
essay. 


The Functional 
Writing 
Assignment 
requires students to 
write to a specified 
audience in the 
context of a 
business letter. 
They are also 
required to address 
a blank envelope 
correctly. 


Achievement 
Standards 


Student 
achievement 
in each 
reporting 
category will 
be described 
according to 
the following 
standard 
statements: 


Meets the 
standard of 
excellence 


Approaches 
the standard 
of excellence 


Clearly meets 
the acceptable 
standard 


Does not 
clearly meet 
the acceptable 
standard 


Clearly below 
the acceptable 
standard 


Insufficient 


*These scoring categories are weighted to be worth twice as much as the other categories. 


Part A: Writing—2007 Student Achievement 


In 2007, 90.3% of students who wrote the test achieved the acceptable standard on Part A: Writing of 
the Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test, and 22.5% of students who wrote achieved the 
standard of excellence. These results are consistent with previous administrations of Part A: Writing of 
the achievement test. 


Student Achievement by Assignment and Reporting Category 


The quality of the writing on the 2007 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test is consistent 
with that of previous years. The chart below illustrates the percentage of students achieving writing 
standards for each writing assignment and reporting category. 


— Narrative/ Es 


Reporting Category 
Structure Management 
Score* % of % of % of % of % of % of % of 
Students Students Students Students Students Students Students 


21.2% 21.9% 20.7% 20.2% 22.0% 24.8% 24.7% 
13.8% 14.0% 13.0% 13.2% 12.3% 12.7% 11.6% 


Writing Standard 


Meets the Standard of 
Excellence 


Approaches the 
Standard of Excellence 


Clearly Meets the 
Acceptable Standard 


Does Not Clearly Meet 
the Acceptable Standard 


Clearly Below the 
Acceptable Standard 


Insufficient / No 
Response 


*Scores of 4.5, 3.5, 2.5, and 1.5 occur only when local marks and central marks are averaged. In 2007, approximately 61.4% of 
papers were marked locally, and these scores were submitted to Alberta Education. Papers with discrepant scores were given a 
third adjudicating reading. The third reading rescore rate was less than 10%. 


Part A: Writing—Commentary on 2007 Student Achievement 


During the 2007 scoring session, 173 teachers from throughout the province scored 39 673 student test 
booklets. Teachers who marked the tests were generally pleased with the quality of most papers. 
On Part A: Writing of the 2007 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test, students who wrote 
the test achieved an average raw score of 37.2 out of 55 (67.6%). The provincial average on the 
Narrative / Essay Writing Assignment was 23.5 out of 35 (67.1%), and the provincial average on the 
Functional Writing Assignment was 13.6 out of 20 (68.0%). 

Throughout the marking session, every effort was made to reward strengths where evident rather than 
to consider what was missing or what a student should have added or included. When marking a 
response, markers conscientiously returned to the Focus section of the scoring criteria to reorient 
themselves to the distinction between the scoring categories. As well, markers were reminded that there 
are several scoring descriptors in each scoring scale in each scoring category to be assessed in order to 
arrive at a judgement of the quality of a given response. Markers were encouraged to review each 
assignment and the prompt material provided at the start of each marking day with the expectation that 
many students’ ideas were informed by details within the prompts. Markers occasionally needed to 
reread a student’s response to appreciate what a student had attempted and, in fact, accomplished, and 
markers acknowledged that student responses were first drafts written under examination conditions. 


Narrative/Essay Writing Assignment 


Students responded in a variety of ways to the topic of “how the advice or suggestions of others can 
influence young people.” Many students explicitly referenced one or more of the prompts, whereas 
others addressed the topic and/or prompts implicitly. Members of the Standards Confirmation Working 
Group noted the appeal of the visual prompts for students as evidenced by the content of their responses. 
Other responses demonstrated that students responded to the textual prompts and, despite the clichéd 
nature of the ideas provided, explored the topic thoughtfully or perceptively. 

Many students explored the topic through the presentation of a(n) (auto)biographical or a fictional 
narrative. In many cases, students wrote from first-person point of view and recounted how the narrator 
was influenced by the advice or suggestions of others. Other students wrote in third-person and 
portrayed the experiences of individuals other than themselves. In some responses, the narrator/writer 
provided advice and/or suggestions to others, which was also acceptable given that the ideas were 
developed, supported, and clearly presented. 

A number of those students who wrote an essay examined how the advice or suggestions of friends, 
parents, grandparents, teachers, and/or celebrities can influence young people. While on the surface 
these areas of discussion may seem commonplace or predictable, markers needed to look within each 
response to determine the depth at which each student analyzed these factors and the manner in which 
ideas were developed and presented. 

For both narrative and essay responses, personal knowledge and experience provided the basis for 
many students’ discussions of the topic. The assignment allowed students to choose to “write about 
yourself” and many students acceptably described their own situations of receiving advice or suggestions 
from others or of giving advice or suggestions to others. Some students referred to or retold events from 
history or stories from literature, television, or movies in their exploration of the topic. This was 
acceptable in that the writing the students created was their own work, given that the ideas or events 
were explicitly or implicitly related to the assigned topic. 

Many students related the topic to taking part in sports, being in school, or learning a lesson. Others 
chose to discuss the significance of religion in their lives. In some instances, students used slang or 
profanity in an effort to enhance the verisimilitude of their responses; in these circumstances, the voice 
within the context created by the student had to be taken into consideration, and be assessed primarily in 
the Vocabulary scoring category. All students, regardless of their approach, should take the intended 
audience of their work into consideration. Markers were reminded to refrain from scoring papers in 
which personal biases might interfere with making impartial judgements. 

Most students appropriately presented ideas regarding advice that can be positive or negative, the 
influence of peer pressure, or the types of influences (e.g., drugs, alcohol, eating disorders, smoking, 


bullying) to which young people are subjected. Appropriate ideas are illustrated in the following 

excerpts from student responses in which the writing clearly met the acceptable standard: 

* “In your lifetime you will always get advice. Majority of the time it might be good advice but then 
sometimes you get the worst advice ever. But luckily for me I had a good friend to give me all 
the advice I needed to survive through high school . . . Josie was like my wise man or wise 
woman but seriously she got me through those whole three years of high school without any 
problems.” 

e “We met in seventh grade. I was new, and she was popular. She asked me to eat lunch with her, 
and I was introduced to a whole new circle of friends and a whole new way of living . . . My 
friends were skipping school, hooking up with older guys, their lives were falling apart all over 
the place, and I didn’t understand why . . . Being a teenager is filled with stress, drama, pressure 
and pain.” 

e “In today’s society, young people are influenced everywhere they go. Influences come in many 
forms. It could be the media, like advertisements on Television. Peers are a large influence, 
Even role models, like profession] atheletes, can affect young people’s behaviour.” 

e “Be yourself don’t let anyone change the way you are. This is what my Uncle Brent would say to 
me all the time . . . I have learned to listen to my parent/guardians so I can get to where I need to 
go.” 

Each of these examples illustrates appropriate ideas presented by students who explored the topic in a 

straightforward, clear, and/or logical manner and supported their ideas with relevant but general details. 

These students established a focus that was generally sustained, developed their ideas in a discernible 

order, and provided a satisfactory closure. Also evident in these examples is student writing wherein 

sentence structure is generally controlled and sometimes effective and/or varied; words and expressions 
are appropriate and general; the writer’s voice/tone is discernible; and use of conventions is generally 
correct. 

Stronger responses indicated an understanding of the subtleties of the topic, such as how the advice 
or suggestions of others can reveal one’s own character or the character of others; how sincerity or a lack 
thereof can have an impact on the quality of the advice or suggestions given; or how the authority of 
sources of advice or suggestions must be scrutinized to determine their validity. Insights demonstrated 
by students whose writing either approached or met the standard of excellence include the following: 

e “Jacob’s first goal made a profound impression with the Manchester United soccer team. His 
career had literally taken off. He could now dismiss all the stresses and painful memories of his 
previous struggles to improve his skills with one powerful kick of the soccer ball. That night, as 
he lay in bed, he remembered what his first coach had said: ‘Dreams come true for those who 
persevere.” ” 

“As I flopped sluggishly upon the couch, thoughts of school and my crumbling social life flooded 
my mind like a giant tidal wave. The black box on the other end of the room was my shield, and 
the remote was my sword. As a knight of Self Doubt, I went forth into the Kingdom of 
Television to forget about my real life . .. The more I watched, the more fictitious it all seemed. 
All the glitz and glam, I realized, was just the product . . . After all, I was a knight, and with my 
armor of Judgement I could safely battle forces of Influence.” 

“The world is very manipulative so it’s better to be over analytical than falling into the trap of lies 
and propaganda.” 

“With new breakthroughs in scientific studies on human phycology comes a better understanding 
of the immense quantity of influence that a human obtains from his fellow man. An intense flury 
of influence is poured upon an individual from the society he is brought up in, defining his 
personality and characteristics . . . Although genetics do account for a small portion of a person’s 
character, the factor that defines it is their environment.” 

* “Young people vicariously live their lives through those of their role models, subconsciously 
adopting the personalities of these idols” 

These examples illustrate how some students explored the topic adeptly, plausibly, insightfully, and/or 

imaginatively. In their writing, these students presented thoughtful, sound, perceptive, and/or carefully 

chosen ideas that were supported by relevant, specific, precise, and/or original details. Their responses 
were focused, coherently developed, and concluded appropriately and/or effectively. Consistent control 


and variety of sentence structure; accurate and purposefully chosen vocabulary; a distinct and/or 
convincing voice/tone; and few errors in conventions were also demonstrated in the student responses 
from which these examples were taken. 

Weaker responses indicated that some students may have become so engaged in relaying personal 
ideas or experiences that there was a conspicuous lack of focus or a tenuous connection to the assigned 
topic. Other students struggled to clearly define their ideas about the topic, presenting superficial or 
overgeneralized events or details that did not sufficiently communicate their ideas. Some weaknesses in 
student writing that did not clearly meet the acceptable standard are demonstrated in the following 
excerpts: 

* “I then got kicked out of hockey for the next few days, there was no way of fixing this problem 
and in result I also got grounded for a week. I had to handwrite a apology letter to the person that. 
punched had punched me. I am lucky because I said I was sorry for no aparent reason I am 
allowed to go back to my prized sport. The day I got back off my suspension my friends were all 
over me asking so many questions.” 

e “I dont like The Influence of the media on our shoulder every time you turn on tv. When 
commercials come on the volume goes up. There is subliminal message in everything you might 
not see it But it’s there . . . Radio influences People to Music, Contests, and giveaways and 
constant Advertisements. Music makes People act like who they are not it is funny People let 
music control them.” 

* “Kids that have good and bad live by the influence they have been with can choose to look towards 
the future and not dread on their past and not blame their parents for the hardships that the have 
had to endure. They can still make their live and their children’s lives better.” 

In writing that did not meet the acceptable standard, students explored the topic in either a simplistic, 
minimal, or tangential manner. In many cases, their purpose was vague; their ideas were ambiguous or 
underdeveloped; and their supporting details were imprecise, vague, irrelevant, or lacking. The purpose 
of these student responses was vague and/or unclear; development of events and/or details was not 
clearly discernible or was incoherent; and closure was abrupt, unrelated to the focus, ineffectual, or 
missing. Lack of control and little variety of sentence structure; imprecise vocabulary and vague words 
and expressions; an indistinct or inappropriate voice/tone; and frequently incorrect use of conventions 
were also evident in student writing that did not meet the acceptable standard. 

During the central marking session, some markers expressed concern that some student responses did 
not explicitly address the assigned topic and that students’ connections to the topic in some cases were 
not clear to the reader. In a classroom context, such a situation can be addressed through discussion with 
students; however, in the context of provincial assessment, this is not possible. Markers are instructed to 
defer to group leaders and, ultimately, to Alberta Education staff when dealing with papers that do not 
appear to address the assigned topic. In most instances, an implicit connection to either the assigned 
topic or to one or more of the prompts was evident. Those student responses in which no such 
connection could be determined were awarded a mark of “Insufficient” as there was “no evidence of an 
attempt to address the task presented in the assignment.” 


Functional Writing Assignment 


The 2007 Functional Writing Assignment presented students with the situation of returning a recently 
purchased product that is defective. The assignment called upon students to address an envelope and 
write a business letter to the public relations officer of the company that manufactured the product. 
Students were required to identify the product being returned, provide reasons for the return, and request 
a refund or replacement. Most students were successful in fulfilling the requirements of the Functional 
Writing Assignment by clearly identifying the purpose of the letter, the situation at hand, and the request 
being made. Members of the Standards Confirmation Working Group noted that factors that 
distinguished the quality of one response from another included the degree to which students 
incorporated details from information provided in the assignment into their responses; the extent to 
which all aspects of the assignment—“to write a business letter to Mike Gibson identifying the product 
you are returning and providing your reasons for doing so” and to “Explain how the product was used 


appropriately and request a refund or a replacement”—were addressed; and the manner in which the 
ideas were presented. 

Some students selected a product other than one of those listed in the assignment, which stated that 
the student was to “Imagine that . . . you have recently purchased a product such as one of the following 
four products.” Therefore, if a student indicated that he or she had purchased a product other than those 
listed, this was completely acceptable so long as the product was plausible within the context of the task, 
such as an MP3 player or even a plasma television. Ridiculous or completely implausible choices, such 
as a 747 airplane or a goldfish, were seen as ineffective choices and were assessed accordingly under 
Content. Some students assumed an “adult” perspective, which was also acceptable because the 
assignment did not stipulate that they write from the viewpoint of a Grade 9 student. Markers were to 
assess each response by considering the entirety of what the student had written within the context 
established in the response. 

The recommended format for the envelope and letter is provided in the guidelines of Canada Post— 
there are other formats/styles that are equally acceptable, given that the student has been consistent in 
applying a chosen format to both the envelope and letter. Markers were not to “deduct marks” when 
assessing this criterion; rather, they were to identify those features key to the effectiveness of the 
response in terms of its potential success in communicating with the intended recipient. Varying 
amounts of white space between the heading, inside address, and salutation as well as the use of single- 
or double-spacing in the format of the letter were not to be necessarily viewed as egregious errors. 
Markers were reminded that envelope and letter format is one of three scoring criteria that must be 
considered when assessing Content Management. 

Standards confirmers observed that the implicit relevance of the task to student writers fostered a 
significant degree of personal investment in the task, and a corresponding degree of conviction evident in 
the voice of many writers. In all cases, the writer’s tone needed to be appropriate for the intended 
audience to be deemed acceptable. Some students concisely fulfilled the requirements of the assignment, 
whereas others provided varying degrees of elaboration in their responses. Embellishment with details 
beyond those provided in the assignment was neither a requirement of the task nor was it necessarily a 
detriment if included. Some students developed their responses in what could be considered an 
“inductive” manner, wherein the purpose of the letter was made evident at the conclusion rather than at 
the outset. This approach was acceptable, provided that other requirements of the assignment were 
sufficiently fulfilled. 

In responses that clearly met the acceptable standard, the purpose of the letter, the details of the 
situation, and the request being made were clearly identified, as in the following excerpts from student 
responses: 

e “Hello, my name is Candace Winters and I recently purchased a hair dryer from your company 

... After using the hair dryer only two times it began to cut in and out of power. It would shut off 
without warning, the turn back on a few seconds later. I am returning the hair dryer and would 
like a refund or replacement. You can contact me at Cwinters@hotmail.com or 999-4321 if you 
have any questions.” 

* “I bought some roller blades from your company and when I put them on I found that one of the 

_ wheels was broken . . . I have decided to send them back and would tremendously appreciate it if 

you could give me a refund.” 

The ideas in these responses were appropriate, development of the topic was adequate, relevant 
information was presented, enough detail was provided to fulfill the purpose of the assignment, and a 
tone appropriate for the addressee was generally maintained. These student responses also demonstrated 
generally accurate and occasionally effective use of words and expressions; basic control of correct 
sentence structure, usage, and mechanics; and occasional format errors and/or omissions in the envelope 
and letter, 

In stronger responses that were assessed as approaching or meeting the standard of excellence, 
students delved into the applicability of the guarantee (for which proof of purchase was required), added 
precise details regarding the product purchased (which was used for only a short period of time), and 
established that the onus was on the recipient to honour the request for a refund or a replacement. Some 
of these elements are illustrated in the following examples excerpted from student responses: 


“On May 10" of this year, I purchased a Personal A.M. CD Player made by Alert Manufacturing 
Ltd. However, as soon as May 12", the player became defective, damaging any CD placed into it 
and rendering it unplayable. Therefore, I am returning the defective CD player in accordance 
with your guarantee.” 

“Shortly after I purchased your company’s New Millenium Compact Disk Player, I inserted one of 
my CDs into it. The device seemed to work, until the ‘Play’ button was pushed. At that time, I 
realized the device was defective in the way that it would not play my CD. The same CD was 
tested in another compact disk player, in which it played without any problems.” 

“T would really appreciate it if you could replace my scientific calculator with a new one that will, 
hopefully, work better. I have enclosed my proof of purchase along with the calculator. If you 
need to contact me or ask me any further questions, please phone me at 455-5454 or email me at 
Candace-math-whiz @ yahoo.com.” 

“As a hardworking student, I am in need of a working calculator as soon as possible. I would 
appreciate if you send me a new Turbo II Calculator at a time convenient for you. I have 
enclosed my original sales receipt and the broken product. If you need information, you can 
reach me at 555-7744. Thank you for taking the time to consider my dilemma.” 

These examples are illustrative of student writing in which the ideas were thoughtful or perceptive, and 

development of the topic was effective. These students presented significant or pertinent information 

that was supported by details characterized by a degree of specificity or precision to fulfill the purpose of 
the assignment. A tone appropriate for the addressee was clearly or effectively maintained. Student 
writing that approached or met the standard of excellence also demonstrated use of accurate and 
effective words and expressions; competent or confident control of correct structure, usage, and 
mechanics; and few if any format errors or omissions in the envelope and letter. 

Weaker responses frequently lacked development; often, students simply stated that they had a 
product that they wished to return and made a request for a refund or a replacement, but they did not 
fully explain how the product was used appropriately or how the product was defective. These 
weaknesses are illustrated in the following excerpts: 

* “I just bougt a blow dryer and it wont work. I have tried everything I can but it wasnt worth it so I 

would like a new on.” 

e “Tam returning the skates for new ones. You're skates are not all that comfortable the insides are 
all scratchy and cut my legs but I do give you a high five for their design.” 

e “My name is Candace Winters I recently bought a difective calculator. When I opened the 
package on the calculator I was serprised to see teeth marks and buttons missing and I will be 
ecspecting a refund in the mail soon. Have a nice day.” 

In student writing that did not meet the acceptable standard, ideas were superficial or overgeneralized, 

and development of the topic was incomplete or ineffective. Supporting details were insignificant, 

lacking, obscure, or absent, and the purpose of the assignment was either only partially fulfilled or not 
fulfilled. These responses were characterized by a tone that was appropriate but not maintained, or little 
awareness of a tone appropriate for the addressee was evident. Also evident in these responses were 
vague or inaccurate words and expressions; frequent errors in sentence structure, usage, and mechanics; 
and frequent or numerous and glaring format errors and/or omissions in the envelope and letter. 

Overall, student performance on Part A: Writing of the 2007 Grade 9 English Language Arts 
Achievement Test was consistent with that of previous years. The majority of students continue to 
demonstrate success in achieving provincial assessment standards. 


Part B: Reading—2007 Test Blueprint and Student Achievement 


In 2007, 83.3% of students who wrote the test achieved the acceptable standard on Part B: Reading of 
the Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test, and 19.1% of students who wrote achieved the 
standard of excellence. These results are consistent with previous administrations of Part B: Reading of 
the achievement test. 


Student achievement on Part B: Reading of the 2007 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test 
averaged 35.5 out of 55 (64.5%). 


The blueprint below shows the reporting categories and language functions by which 2007 summary data 
are reported to schools and school authorities, and it shows the provincial average of student 


achievement by both raw score and percentage. 


Language Function Provincial 
Student 
Reporting Category Jeg 
Informational | Narrative/Poetic (Average 
. Raw Score and 
Percentage) 
Identifying and Interpreting Ideas and 
Details 10.8/17 
Students recognize explicit or implicit ideas 
and details, and make inferences about the (63.5%) 
relationships between ideas and details. 
Interpreting Text Organization 
Students identify and analyze the author’s 7.71/12 
use of genre. Students identify and analyze 
the author’s choice of form, organizational (64.2%) 
structure, style, literary techniques, text 
features, and conventions. 
Associating Meaning 
; 6.1/10 
Students use contextual clues to determine 
the connotative meaning of words, phrases, (61.0%) 
and figurative language. 
Synthesizing Ideas 
Students make generalizations by 10.9/16 
integrating information from an entire 
selection in order to identify the purpose, (68.1%) 
theme, main idea, or mood of the selection. 
Provincial Student Achievement 14.0/22 21.5/33 tk 
(Average Raw Score and Percentage) Raw Score 
(63.6%) (65.2%) = 55 


Part B: Reading—Commentary on 2007 Student Achievement 


The following is a discussion of student achievement on Part B: Reading of the 2007 Grade 9 English 
Language Arts Achievement Test. Sample questions are provided to highlight the achievement of 
students who met the acceptable standard, students who met the standard of excellence, and students 
who did not meet the acceptable standard. For each question, the keyed answer is marked with an 
asterisk. 

In the content area of Identifying and Interpreting Ideas and Details, students were expected to be 
able to recognize explicit or implicit ideas and details and make inferences about the relationships 
between ideas and details. In informational texts, students who achieved the acceptable standard were 
able to locate key ideas regarding characterization, identify details that support generalizations, and draw 
conclusions from specific sections of articles and essays. Narrative/poetic texts—including a play, 
poems, excerpts from novels, and a cartoon—afforded many students who met the acceptable standard 
opportunities to demonstrate their ability to draw conclusions about characters by making inferences 
from details, recognize what specific phrases suggest about individuals, and identify aspects of 
characters’ circumstances and relationships. Students who achieved the standard of excellence 
illustrated strengths in inferring from details the meaning of theoretical ideas, and in discriminating 
between relevant and extraneous details in informational texts. These students were also capable of 
abstracting generalizations from significant details, drawing comparisons between ideas, and recognizing 
how elements of narrative/poetic texts are reinforced by specific details. Students who did not meet the 
acceptable standard, while able to understand the meaning of isolated details in informational and 
narrative/poetic texts, appeared to have some difficulty extending their understanding of these details 
when forming generalizations or comparing and contrasting ideas related to these details. These 
differences in student performance are evident in the following questions taken from the 2007 Grade 9 
English Language Arts Achievement Test. 

Question 21 required students to identify the meaning of a quotation in a poem by interpreting the 
idea that is metaphorically conveyed by the details presented. Note: This question was question 17 on 
the 2006 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test. 


21. The words “the grasses on the dune/Play no more their reedy tune” (lines 16 to 17) describe 
the fact that the 


sea is asleep 


dog is at peace 
night storm has passed 
wind has stopped blowing 


Overall, question 21 proved difficult for many students, which could be due in part to the poet’s 
personification of “the grasses” in these lines of the poem; the correct answer (D) was chosen by 51.0% 
of all students who wrote the test. A was chosen by 22.1% of all students (a choice that suggests 
students may not have understood the poem’s central metaphor that equates the sea to a dog and, as a 
result, could have literally attributed “snores” in line 20 to the sea); B was chosen by 12.7% of all 
students (who may not have read the question carefully and may have made an inference beyond the 
words quoted rather than identifying what is specifically described in the quotation cited); and C was 
chosen by 14.0% of all students (possibly because of the reference to the “night wind” in the previous 
stanza and the presumption that there is a chronological relationship between the second and third 
stanzas). Only 48.9% of students who achieved the acceptable standard answered this question 
correctly. However, 76.9% of those students who achieved the standard of excellence chose the correct 
answer (indicative of their perceptive understanding of the extended metaphor developed by the poet 
throughout the poem). Most of the students who did not meet the acceptable standard chose either A or 
D, with only 27.0% selecting the correct response. 
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Students were expected to infer the meaning of a phrase from key details in a frame of a cartoon in 
question 53. Note: This question was question 53 on the 2006 Grade 9 English Language Arts 
Achievement Test. 


53. In context, the phrase “SLEEPY WATERFRONT COMMUNITY” (frame 2) portrays the people who 
live there as 


cooperative 


prosperous 
idealistic 
innocent 


Many students (75.7%) who wrote the test were able to determine from the context established in the 
first three frames of the cartoon—particularly the detail “AN UNSUSPECTING TOURIST” in frame 3—that 
the idea suggested by the phrase cited is that the people in the “SLEEPY” (tranquil) community are 
naively unaware of any threat to their well-being (D). Other choices, such as A (which was selected by 
3.7% of all students), may have been selected based upon supposition about such a setting without basis 
in the cartoon itself. B (selected by 8.4% of all students) could have been chosen as a result of inferring 
beyond the text that people who live in such a place must possess material wealth. C (selected by 11.8% 
of all students) could have been chosen if a student were to think that the word idealistic means ideal or 
desirable. The correct answer to this question was selected by 77.8% of those students who achieved the 
acceptable standard, 90.0% of those students who achieved the standard of excellence, and 42.6% of 
those students who did not meet the acceptable standard. 

In the section of the 2007 achievement test blueprinted for curricular content pertaining to 
Interpreting Text Organization, students who achieved the acceptable standard were able to recognize 
the purposes behind writers’ choices of form, organizational structure, and text features in informational 
texts by identifying the relationship between ideas presented and examples provided, and by appreciating 
the effects of text features such as imagery and sound devices such as alliteration and onomatopoeia. 
These students were also able to identify elements of prose forms and could recognize differing points of 
view in narrative/poetic texts. Students who achieved the standard of excellence were additionally able 
to appreciate how stylistic and rhetorical choices, such as repetition, parallel structure, and transitional 
devices, serve to enhance the development of the writer’s purpose in informational and narrative poetic 
texts. For students who did not meet the acceptable standard, questions that required an understanding 
of conventions of literary genres and subtleties of informational and narrative poetic texts proved 
challenging. The following question illustrates some of these differences in the levels of student 
achievement on the 2007 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test. 

In question 40, students were required to determine the effect of the writer’s use of capital letters 
throughout the first paragraph of an essay. Note: This question was question 39 on the 2006 Grade 9 
English Language Arts Achievement Test. 


40. Capital letters are probably used in the first paragraph to convey the 


À. confidence of the author 
B importance of the author 


*C. intensity of the promoter 
D. frustration of the promoter 


This question was answered correctly (C) by 74.6% of all students who wrote the test (based on an 
understanding that the writer uses capitalization to suggest that the words are to have an emphatic tone); 
7.2% of all students selected A and 7.5% of all students selected B (which could be because some students 
confused the author with the speaker and made an inference from the persuasiveness implicit throughout 
the essay in the author’s satirical tone), and 10.5% of all students selected D (likely as a result of literally 
interpreting the hyperbolic nature of the promoter’s statements without considering the context established 
by the author). Many students who achieved the acceptable standard were able to discern from context 
that the speaker in the first paragraph is “a fast-talking promoter” (line 2) who is “addressing the council” 
(lines 2 to 3) in an intense manner, with 76.1% choosing the keyed response. The majority of those 
students who met the standard of excellence (92.4%) chose the correct answer, whereas 40.5% of those 
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students who did not meet the acceptable standard were able to correctly determine the effect of the 
writer’s use of capital letters in the first paragraph of the essay. 

With regard to curricular content related to Associating Meaning, students who achieved the 
acceptable standard were able to use contextual clues to determine the denotative and connotative 
meanings of words and phrases, and could recognize the use of figures of speech—such as irony, 
metaphor, and hyperbole—in straightforward informational and narrative/poetic texts. In addition to 
these abilities, students who achieved the standard of excellence were able to delve more deeply into 
both straightforward and complex texts, and could identify the effect achieved by writers’ use of 
figurative language, humour, puns, or sarcasm. Students who did not achieve the acceptable standard 
were often able to define specific words in context, but encountered some difficulty extending their 
understanding of informational and narrative/poetic texts beyond the literal. Such differences in student 
achievement on the 2007 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test are shown in the following 
question. 

In question 12, students were expected to recognize the meaning of a word from its context in a play. 
Note: This question was question 7 on the 2006 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test. 


12. In this passage, the word “flustered” (line 24) reflects the clerk’s 
A. concern 


B. annoyance 
C. impatience 
*D. nervousness 


Of all students who wrote the test, 75.3% recognized the clerk’s discomfort in response to the customer’s 
apparent dissatisfaction with the housekeeping robot’s unsatisfactory performance and chose the correct 
answer (D). Of those students who did not select the keyed response, 8.4% chose A, 11.5% chose B, and 
4.6% chose C. A, B, and C are plausible meanings of the word “flustered” if it is used in other contexts, 
and could have been selected by students who may not have taken the context of line 24 into 
consideration and inferred that the clerk was concerned about his ability to make a sale, annoyed by the 
robot’s erratic actions, or impatient with the circumstances that confront him; however, close reading of 
the details “Well . . . ah . . . (gets idea)” in line 24 provides contextual clues that establish the clerk’s 
state of nervous agitation. Of those students who achieved the acceptable standard, 75.6% selected the 
correct answer; this clearly indicates their knowledge of this curricular concept. Those students who 
achieved the standard of excellence demonstrated mastery of this content area, as 89.0% chose the 
correct answer. Reasonable knowledge of this curricular content was evidenced by students who did not 
meet the acceptable standard, 54.2% of whom chose the correct answer. 

In questions that involved Synthesizing Ideas, students achieving the acceptable standard were able 
to integrate elements of informational and narrative/poetic texts to draw conclusions regarding dominant 
themes, main ideas, and the writer’s purpose. Students achieving the standard of excellence could 
synthesize and evaluate literary elements to form generalizations about the atmosphere and mood created 
and the tone employed by writers of informational and narrative/poetic texts. Those students who did 
not meet the acceptable standard often found difficult questions that required detecting changes in the 
behaviour or attitude of characters; recognizing the effect created by the use of descriptive detail; and 
forming judgements without going beyond what was established in the texts that resulted in their 
choosing of incorrect answers on some questions. Questions 16 and 30 from the 2007 Grade 9 English 
Language Arts Achievement Test exemplify some of these differences in the varying levels of student 
achievement. 

In question 16, students needed to be able to integrate information to determine the manner in which 
the audience is presented with the main purpose of a play. Note: This question was question 12 on the 
2006 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test. 
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16. The main purpose of this play is to provide the audience with 
A. information through the use of detail 


*B, commentary through the use of humour 
C. description through the use of examples 
D. persuasion through the use of arguments 


The correct answer (B) was selected by 64.8% of all students who wrote the test; these students 
demonstrated an understanding of the writer’s use of satire to ridicule the extent to which people’s lives 
are influenced by technology and were able to make the most accurate generalization. While there is an 
element of truth in each of A (selected by 9.8% of all students), C (selected by 16.2% of all students), 
and D (selected by 9.0% of all students), these alternatives relate to aspects within the play but do not 
fully address the overall purpose of the play. Students achieving the acceptable standard found this 
question accessible, evident in the fact that 64.7% of these students chose the correct answer. Strong 
reading skills were demonstrated by students who achieved the standard of excellence, 82.9% of whom 
chose the correct answer. Of those students who did not meet the acceptable standard, 39.5% answered 
this question correctly. 

Question 30 required that students integrate information in an informational article to identify how a 
contrast between the past and the present is best shown. Note: This question was question 31 on the 
2006 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test. 


30. In the article, contrast between old and new is best shown by the 


A. bannock and the rigatoni 
*B, vehicle and Erickson’s home 


C. gas stove and wood-burning stove 
D. house Erickson lives in and the homestead 


This question was answered correctly (B) by 57.0% of all students who wrote the test. This degree of 
difficulty can be attributed.to the fact that students needed to discriminate from the alternatives provided 
the most apt conclusion. The correctness of the keyed answer is most clearly made evident by the details 
in lines 56 to 61 of the article, wherein the “new Ford Explorer” is referred to as “One of the few 
concessions to modernity in his life” and wherein the writer states that “The gleaming sport utility 
vehicle does look a bit odd, because this is a place of memories.” A was selected by 9.0% of all students 
(who may have considered the contrast between the pastoral quality of the “russet-brown bannock Herb 
Erickson baked that morning from his own recipe” and the urbane quality of “rigatoni with artichokes in 
a tomato cream sauce” in lines 3 to 6 to be the best illustration of contrast between old and new). C was 
selected by 22.4% of all students (a number of whom may have focused upon lines 49 to 52, wherein 
there are references to “a gas stove” and “the wood-burning stove” but a contrast between old and new is 
not made explicit in the context in which these details are presented). D was selected by 11.3% of all 
students (who may have referred to lines 62 to 64 in which “the 48-year-old house he lives in now” and 
“the old homestead his blacksmith father built” are mentioned, but a contrast between old and new is not 
fully established by these details). The keyed answer was chosen by 55.8% of students who met the 
acceptable standard, 86.7% of students who met the standard of excellence, and 22.5% of those students 
who did not meet the acceptable standard. 
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Achievement Testing Program Support Documents 


The Alberta Education web site contains several documents that provide valuable information about 
various aspects of the achievement testing program. To access these documents, go to the Alberta 
Education web site at www.education.gov.ab.ca. On the home page, click on "Kindergarten to Grade 
12,” scroll down and click on "Provincial Testing,” and then click on the link for *Achievement Tests.” 
On the "Achievement Tests” web page, you can access the following documents: 


Achievement Testing Program General Information Bulletin 


The General Information Bulletin is a compilation of several documents produced by Alberta Education 
and is intended to provide superintendents, principals, and teachers with easy access to information about 
all aspects of the achievement testing program. Sections in the bulletin contain information pertaining to 
schedules and significant dates; security and test rules; test administration and directives; test 
accommodations; field testing; resources and web documents; calculator and computer policies; test 
marking and results; samples, forms, and letters; and Learner Assessment contacts. 


Subject Bulletins 


At the beginning of each school year, Subject Bulletins are posted on the Alberta Education web site for 
all achievement test subjects for grades 3, 6, and 9. Each bulletin provides descriptions of assessment 
standards, test design and blueprinting, and scoring guides (for grades 3, 6, and 9 English Language Arts 
and Frangais/French Language Arts) as well as suggestions for preparing students to write the tests and 
information about how teachers can participate in test development activities. 


Writing Samples 


For achievement tests in grades 3, 6, and 9 English Language Arts and Frangais/French Language Arts, 
writing samples have been designed to be used by teachers and students to enhance students” writing and 
to assess this writing relative to the standards inherent in the scoring guides for the Part A: Writing 
achievement tests. The writing samples documents contain sample responses with scoring rationales, 
student self-assessment checklists, and scoring categories and criteria for the writing assignments. 


Previous Achievement Tests and Answer Keys 


All January achievement tests (parts A and B) for Grade 9 semestered students are secured and must be 
returned to Alberta Education. All May/June achievement tests are secured except Part A of grades 3, 6, 
and 9 English Language Arts and Frangais/French Language Arts. Unused or extra copies of only these 
Part A tests may be kept at the school after administration. Teachers may also use the print versions of 
released items that are mailed to schools. 


Parent Guides 


Each school year, print versions of the Parent Guide to Provincial Achievement Testing for grades 3, 6, 
and 9 are mailed to schools and posted on the Alberta Education web site. Each guide presents answers 
to frequently asked questions about the achievement testing program; descriptions of and sample 
questions for each achievement test subject; and excerpts from the Curriculum Handbook for Parents 
identifying what students should know and be able to do in each subject by the end of grades 3, 6, and 9. 


Involvement of Teachers 


Teachers of grades 3, 6, and 9 are encouraged to take part in a variety of activities related to the 
achievement testing program. These activities include item development, test validation, field testing, 
and marking. In addition, regional consortia can make arrangements for teacher in-service workshops on 
topics such as Interpreting Achievement Test Results to Improve Student Learning. 
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Part B: Reading—2006 Test Blueprint and Item Descriptions 


The following blueprint shows the reporting categories and language functions by which questions were 
classified on the 2006 Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test. 


— 


Question Distribution by 
Reporting Category 


Identifying and Interpreting Ideas and 
Details 


Students recognize explicit or implicit ideas 
and details, and make inferences about the 
relationships between ideas and details. 


Interpreting Text Organization 


Students identify and analyze the author’s use 
of genre. Students identify and analyze the 
author’s choice of form, organizational 
structure, style, literary techniques, text 
features, and conventions. 


Associating Meaning 


Students use contextual clues to determine 
the connotative meaning of words, phrases, 
and figurative language. 


Synthesizing Ideas 


Students make generalizations by integrating 
information from an entire selection in order 
to identify the purpose, theme, main idea, or 
mood of the selection. 


Question Distribution by 
Language Function 


Informational | Narrative / Poetic 


Number and 
Proportion of 
Questions 


18 Questions 


(33% of Part B: 
Reading Total) 


6 22 
8 23 
10 25 
16 35 
17 45 
19 53 
9 46 
11 51 
14 52 
15 


Number and Proportion of Questions 


(31% of Part B: 
Reading Total) 


7 44 
20 54 
21 55 
36 
12 27 
13 47 
18 48 
24 49 
26 50 
17 Questions 38 Questions 


(69% of Part B: 
Reading Total) 


11 Questions 


(20% of Part B: 
Reading Total) 


10 Questions 


(18% of Part B: 
Reading Total) 


16 Questions 


(29% of Part B: 
Reading Total) 


Part B: Reading 
Total 
55 Questions 
(100%) 
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The table below provides information about each question: the keyed response, the difficulty of the item 
(the percentage of students who answered the question correctly), the reporting category, the language 
function, and the item description. 


-— 
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* Question’ | Key | Pift. | Reporting 
Questfon | Ker] 9 |-- Category -| ME Se 
1 A 1935 Ideas and | Informational | Identify a characters motivation for undertaking the 
j Details action described in an informational article. 
j 2 A z 7 Ideas and Informational | Identify the state of mind of a character suggested 
å Details by a particular word in an informational article. 
Synthesizing | Informational | Identify the reason a character failed to achieve a 
3 C | 66.1 : SPP Å å h 
Ideas main goal as described in an informational article. 
4 A 1726 Synthesizing | Informational | Draw a conclusion about the quality of a character’s 
i Ideas life based on details in an informational article. 
Synthesizing | Informational | Identify the main purpose of an informational 
5 D | 77.6 Å 
Ideas article. 
Ideas and Narrative / Use key details in a play to infer the reason a 
6 A | 81.0 : å Å : 
Details Poetic character responds in a specific manner. 
Associating Narrative / Recognize the meaning of a word from its context in 
7 D | 76.0 ; å 
Meaning Poetic a play. 
8 C | 93.7 Ideas and Narrative / Use key details in a play to infer the reason a 
' Details Poetic character has developed a specific attitude. 
Text Narrative / Recognize the use of irony in a play. 
9 A | 72.1 SER 2 
Organization Poetic 
Ideas and Narrative / Draw a conclusion about a character’s actions in a 
10 A | 58.3 | ; 
Details Poetic play. 
Text Narrative / Recognize the use of stage directions in a play. 
11 D | 73.2 vr : 
Organization Poetic 
Synthesizing | Narrative/ Identify the writers main purpose for writing a play. 
12 Bee} oct ; 
Ideas Poetic 
Synthesizing | Narrative/ | Identify the change of mood of a specified character 
De 1802 Ideas Poetic in a play 
Text Narrative / Recognize the use of satire in a play. 
14 B | 38.5 nine å 
Organization Poetic 
Text Narrative / Recognize the use of metaphor in a poem. 
15 C | 81.3 Oana . 
rganization Poetic 
+ 
| Ideas and Narrative / Identify two key details that are compared with one 
16 A | 77.7 i i . 
Details Poetic another in a poem. 
Ideas and Narrative / Identify what is implied by the use of particular 
17 D | 49.9 ; å Å 
Details Poetic phrases in a poem. 
Synthesizing | Narrative / Identify the sense most strongly evoked by imagery 
18 B | 84.3 ; A 
Ideas Poetic in a poem. 
Ideas and Narrative / Identify the idea suggested by the poet ina 
19 B | 57.7 j i had 
Details Poetic comparison in a poem. 


Recognize the connotative meaning of a phrase from 


Recognize the meaning of a phrase from context in 


Identify the phrase that has a particular meaning in 


Recognize an attribute of a character’s personality 
based on key details in an excerpt from a novel. 


Draw a conclusion about a character’s attitude based 


Identify the state of mind of specified characters 
suggested by a phrase in an excerpt from a novel. 


Infer a character’s feelings from details in an excerpt 
Draw a conclusion about a character’s attitude by 
synthesizing information in an excerpt from a novel. 
Recognize the connotative meaning of a phrase from 
Locate a key idea about a character’s state in an 


Locate a key detail from an informational article. 


Identify details in an informational article that best 
show contrast between two given states. 


Identify a detail about a character’s life as described 


Identify the adjective that a character in an 
informational article might use to describe his life. 


Identify the writing technique mainly used by the 


Recognize the object referred to by the use of a 


Recognize the effect intended by the use of italics in 


Draw a conclusion about the point of view expressed 


Identify the writer’s reason for including a 
character’s speech in the introduction of an essay. 


Recognize the use of capital letters to convey 


iff: | “Reporting | Language. 
|) Category | Function 
20 88.7 Associating Narrative / 
: Meaning Poetic context in an excerpt from a novel. 
2] 571 Associating Narrative / 
i Meaning Poetic an excerpt from a novel. 
Ideas and Narrative / 
22 69.2 Details Poetic an excerpt from a novel. 
Ideas and Narrative / 
23 67.5 Details Poetic 
24 816 Synthesizing Narrative / 
i Ideas Poetic on details in an excerpt from a novel. 
Ideas and Narrative / 
25 54.3 Details Poetic 
mere] Synthesizing Narrative / 
26 70.1 Ideas Poetic from a novel. 
Synthesizing | Narrative/ 
27 69.8 Ideas Poetic 
28 68.3 Associating | Informational 
: Meaning context in an informational article. 
Ideas and Informational 
29 66.9 Details informational article. 
Ideas and Informational 
30 70.9 Details 
31 59.8 Synthesizing | Informational 
Ideas 
b= 
32 54.7 Ideas and Informational 
i Details in an informational article. 
Synthesizing | Informational 
33 78.2 Ideas 
34 78.9 Synthesizing | Informational 
i Ideas writer of an informational article. 
35 62.2 Ideas and Narrative / 
: Details Poetic particular word in a poem. 
Associating Narrative / 
ssocia 
28 eap Meaning Poetic a poem. 
Text Narrative / 
a one Organization Poetic in a poem. 
Ideas and Informational 
38 62.9 Details 
39 76.2 Text Informational gniz. 
Organization meaning in an essay. 
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40 B | 763 Associating | Informational | Recognize the contextual meaning of a word in an 
i Meaning essay. i 
41 C |864 Associating | Informational | Recognize an example of a simile in an essay. 
i Meaning 
e se 
Text Informational | Identify the tone of an essay. 
a sl acid Organization 
43 A | 766 Text Narrative / Identify the purpose of a paragraph in an excerpt 
| Organization Poetic from a short story. 
44 D | 383 Associating Narrative / Identify the meaning of a word from context in an 
å Meaning Poetic excerpt from a short story. 
45 D | 630 Ideas and Narrative / Interpret a statement to make an inference about a 
å Details Poetic character in an excerpt from a short story. 
46 B | 48.5 Text Narrative / Recognize the writing technique used most often by 
| Organization Poetic the writer in an excerpt from a short story. 
ee ag “lea os a 
47 c | 611 Synthesizing | Narrative/ Synthesize information to make an inference about a 
f Ideas Poetic character in an excerpt from a short story. 
48 B |740 Synthesizing | Narrative / Recognize the atmosphere established by a phrase in 
i | Ideas Poetic a poem. 
49 C 511 Synthesizing | Narrative / Identify the motivation behind the actions of a 
i Ideas Poetic character in a poem. 
50 D | 563 Synthesizing | Narrative/ Identify the meaning of a symbol in a poem. 
' Ideas Poetic 
51 c | 683 | Text Narrative/ | Recognize the use of figures of speech in a poem. 7 
de ™ | Organization l Poetic 
52 A 1716 Text Narrative / Infer the meaning of an illustration and text as used 
* | Organization Poetic in a cartoon. 
53 D 791 Ideas and Narrative / Infer the meaning of a phrase from key details in a 
' Details | Poetic cartoon. | 
54 B | 63.4 Associating Narrative / Identify from a phrase the mood evoked in a frame 
: Meaning Poetic of a cartoon. 
55 B | 870 Associating Narrative / Recognize from an illustration a trait of a character 
i Meaning Poetic in a cartoon. 
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Part B: Reading—2006 Achievement Test Readings and Questions 


The readings and questions presented in this document are from the previously secured 2006 Part B: 
Reading Grade 9 English Language Arts Achievement Test and are representative of the questions that 
form these tests. These readings and questions are released by Alberta Education. 


Grade 9 Achievement Test 
2006 
English Language Arts - 
Part B: Reading 


Readings and Questions 
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I. Read the article below and answer questions 1 to 5. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


ANNIE EDSON TAYLOR 


On October 24, 1901, the first person to challenge Niagara Falls in a barrel 


_ successfully completed a trip over the great cataract. 


Annie Edson Taylor, a 46-year-old widowed schoolteacher living in Bay City, 
Michigan, conceived the idea of passing over the Falls in a barrel. Reading of the 
crowds attracted by the Pan American Exposition in Buffalo, she figured that she 
could attract a great deal of attention and financial success by this stunt, enabling 
her to augment her finances and pay off debts that she had incurred. 

Born October 24, 1855, in Auburn, N.Y., she married at 17, and by the time 
she was 20 had borne a son. She lost her son a few days after the birth, and later 
lost her husband. 

Realizing that her education was incomplete, she returned to school, finished 
her education, and proceeded to secure a variety of teaching positions in such 
varied locations as Texas, New Mexico, Tennessee, Washington, D.C., and even 
Cuba before moving to Michigan. 

After deciding to proceed with the stunt, Annie contracted the Bocenchia 
Company of West Bay City to build a suitable barrel. This barrel was made of 
white Kentucky oak, 56 cm in diameter at its head, 87 cm at the middle, and 38 cm 
at the foot, with an overall length of close to 1.5 m. It weighed 73 kg and had a 
50- to 100-kg anvil in its bottom. 

Originally, the trip was scheduled for Sunday, October 20, and several 
thousand people gathered at the Falls to witness the event. Taylor, however, 
failed to show, and her performance was rescheduled for the following 
Wednesday. Again she failed to appear. But the next day, on her 46th birthday, 
she left Grass Island above the Falls at about 3:30 P.M. in a small boat, towing her 
barrel behind her. 

About 182 m out into the river, she changed into her abbreviated costume— 
she even had the male attendants look the other way while she changed, though 
her costume was well below her knees in length. 

Climbing into the barrel from its top, she stood on the anvil and was packed 
tightly in on all sides with pillows and a small mattress. The lid of the barrel was 
then screwed on with four 5-cm screws. Her assistants tapped twice on the barrel, 
to which she responded that all was in readiness. 

They cut the rope, gave the barrel a shove, and watched it head downstream 
before rowing back to the Canadian shore. The time was 4:05 P.M., and it took 
17 minutes for the barrel to reach the lip of Horseshoe Falls, tilt slightly forward, 
and disappear into the spray. 

The trip thus far was remarkably smooth, though the barrel, riding vertically 
most of the way because of the ballast,’ did occasionally go end-over-end upon 


'ballast—a heavy material placed in an object for stability 
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hitting submerged rocks. Almost immediately after passing over the 50-m 
cataract, Mrs. Taylor’s barrel bobbed to the surface in the waters below and was 
brought close to the Canadian shore by the eddies and river current. But now it 
became stranded on a rocky reef, and it was 4:40 before a makeshift bridge of 
planks and poles could be constructed to reach it. Yet more time was needed to 
free her, as it was necessary to saw off the top of the barrel. 

Mrs. Taylor waved feebly to the crowd and is reported to have said to her 
rescuers, “Nobody ought ever to do that again.” But she was alive and had 
suffered only slight cuts and bruises from her perilous 75-minute trip. 

In a small booklet she published herself, recounting the plunge over the Falls, 
she described her feelings of absolute terror as the barrel dropped over the 
precipice. She suffered several anxious moments when her barrel was carried 
behind the sheet of falling water and was severely buffeted? about, but the barrel 
was soon propelled into the river, where she was rescued. Taylor was quite 
incoherent for several days after her stunt. 

She claimed that her barrel had been stolen and, in effect, it had been. Some 
records of the event state that the barrel was broken up and carried off by eager 
souvenir hunters. 

Her attempt to cash in on the stunt was far from successful. She toured the 
U.S. and Canada with her manager, appearing on vaudeville stages and in concert 
halls, but because of her personality, her appearance, and her rather harsh voice, 
her tour was a failure. A second tour, this time with a replica barrel as a stage 
prop, was equally disastrous, and Annie Edson Taylor was reduced almost to 
poverty. 

Within a year, she was managing a meagre living by posing for pictures beside 
her barrel and selling penny postcards of herself in front of souvenir shops on both 
sides of the border. This means of livelihood lasted almost 20 years until she died 
practically penniless in the Niagara County Infirmary, Lockport, N.Y., in 1921. 

She was buried in the stunters’ section of Oakwood Cemetery. Over her grave 
is a stone reading: “Annie Edson Taylor—first to go over Niagara Falls in a 
barrel—October 24, 1901.” 


Francis J. Petrie 


*buffeted—hit, beaten, or battered repeatedly 
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Read the article *Annie Edson Taylor” and answer questions 1 to 5. 


According to the article, Annie Taylor decided to go over the Falls in a barrel 
because she wanted to 


earn some money 
impress other stunters 
upstage previous stunters 
prove that it could be done 


SASS 


The word “incoherent” (line 53) suggests that after her stunt, Annie was most likely 


A. unable to think clearly 
B. overcome with fatigue 
C. very upset 
D. badly hurt 


Annie Taylor did not achieve her main goal in going over the Falls because 


she did not like to do road shows 

she died before she became famous 

her shows did not attract many people 
her barrel was stolen by souvenir hunters 


Jawe 


The last two paragraphs mainly suggest that Annie 


lived an impoverished life 
became famous for her stunt 
regretted going over the falls 
never recovered from the stunt 


gnaw 


The main purpose of this article is to 


persuade readers not to try dangerous stunts 
entertain readers with a story of recklessness 

inform readers of the dangers of Niagara Falls 
explain to readers that fame can be difficult to attain 


DOR > 
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Read the play below and answer questions 6 to 14. 
CHARACTERS: 


CLERK 

CUSTOMER 

ROBOT HOUSEKEEPER 
ENTERTAINMENT ROBOT 
FIX-IT ROBOT 

MEDICAL ROBOT 
EXECUTIVE ROBOT 
OTHER ROBOTS 


ROBOTS FOR SALE 


SETTING: A store where many kinds of robots are for sale. NOTE: This may be 
indicated with chairs and table at front of classroom and signs reading: 
CASH REBATES FOR OLD ROBOTS, ASK ABOUT OUR LIBERAL TRADE-IN POLICY 
FOR OLD MODELS, ROBOT SHOWROOM, WE SPECIALIZE IN REHABILITATED 
ROBOTS, LOWEST PRICES FOR NEW AND USED MODELS— MECHANICAL WONDER 
WORKERS, etc. 


AT CURTAIN RISE: All ROBOTS, except MEDICAL ROBOT and EXECUTIVE ROBOT, are 
seated on chairs in a row. CLERK is dusting them. 


CLERK: Business certainly has been quiet. In fact, there isn’t any business. I 
haven’t sold a single robot all week. (CUSTOMER enters.) But wait—here’ s 
someone now. (fo CUSTOMER) Hello. May I help you? 

CUSTOMER: Yes. I want to buy a robot housekeeper. 

CLERK (going to ROBOT HOUSEKEEPER): Step this way, please. Here’s our latest 
and best model. (Pushes buttons on ROBOT HOUSEKEEPER 's back. ROBOT 
HOUSEKEEPER stands and pantomimes actions as CLERK describes them.) You 
can see that this robot does everything—it washes dishes . . . sweeps the floor 
... hangs pictures . . . dusts furniture . . . (ROBOT HOUSEKEEPER starts to move 
faster and faster.) It polishes silverware . . . irons clothes . . . does the 
washing . . . (ROBOT HOUSEKEEPER begins to slow up, performing actions in 
slow motion. Finally, it stops moving. Head and body hang forward with 
arms hanging almost to floor.) 

CUSTOMER: It moved too fast, and now it’s exhausted. It didn’t last very long, 
did it? 

CLERK (flustered): Well...ah... (gets idea) That's really part of our 
demonstration. Our robots are very adaptable and easy to repair. The power 
pack probably needs recharging. Our Fix-It Robot can take care of that. 


Continued 
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(Goes to FIX-IT ROBOT, pushes buttons. FIX-IT ROBOT stands and goes to 
ROBOT HOUSEKEEPER.) The Fix-It Robot can fix anything and everything: a 
lawnmower, a car, a jumbo jet, your food processor. It will have the 
Housekeeping Robot in perfect condition in no time. (Pushes more buttons on 
FIX-IT ROBOT’s back. With large screwdriver, FIX-IT ROBOT begins to poke 
and prod ROBOT HOUSEKEEPER, who makes grinding and whirring noises and 
begins to move arms and legs.) 

CUSTOMER: It’s beginning to move again! 

CLERK: It is amazing, isn’t it? (FIX-IT ROBOT helps ROBOT HOUSEKEEPER to feet. 
ROBOT HOUSEKEEPER’ s head is tilted to one side, right arm pointing up, left 
arm pointing over right shoulder. It stands bent over and walks about jerkily, 
going backward and forward.) 

CUSTOMER: That Robot Housekeeper’s still not right. Somehow I don’t think 
your Fix-It Robot fixed it. 

CLERK: No, I just think the Robot Housekeeper isn’t quite broken in. It needs a 
couple of weeks to get the bugs out, and then you have to bring it in for a five- 
hundred mile check-up and oil change. But remember, after all, no one is 
perfect. (CLERK helps ROBOT HOUSEKEEPER to chair where it sits.) 

CUSTOMER: I really don’t think it’s quite what I’m looking for. 

CLERK: Sh-h-h! This robot is very sensitive. We don’t want to hurt its feelings. 

CUSTOMER (going to ENTERTAINMENT ROBOT): What does this robot do? 

CLERK (enthusiastically): That’s the Super-Deluxe Entertainment Robot, our 
latest model—a complete home entertainment center in a new, beautifully 
designed robot. Let me demonstrate. (Pushes buttons on ENTERTAINMENT 
ROBOT’s back) First, some music. This robot can sing a wide selection of 
songs. Just name your favourite song. (ENTERTAINMENT ROBOT gets up, 
walks to centre.) 

CUSTOMER: Can it sing “Over the Rainbow?” 

CLERK: Of course. That’s easy. (Pushes buttons. ENTERTAINMENT ROBOT 
spreads arms wide, sings a few bars of “Over the Rainbow” off-key, in 
scratchy voice.) 

CUSTOMER (hands over ears): Stop! Stop! That’s terrible. 

CLERK: It sounds fine to me—of course, it needs a little tuning. But don’t we all? 
(pushes button) Now, how about some dancing? What would you like to see? 
Tap dance? Ballet? Disco? Or an old-fashioned waltz? You name it—our 
Entertainment Robot can do it. 

CUSTOMER: How about a waltz? (Waltz music may be played. ENTERTAINMENT 
ROBOT grabs CUSTOMER and starts whirling CUSTOMER around stage in a 
waltz with increasing speed.) Help! Help! Stop this thing! Let me go! 
(CLERK runs after them, frantically pushing buttons. Suddenly, 
ENTERTAINMENT ROBOT Stands rigid, and CUSTOMER falls to floor.) 

CLERK: Are you all right? 
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CUSTOMER: I guess so. (gets to feet, rubs his arm) No bones broken. (points to 
ENTERTAINMENT ROBOT) I’d like to enter that model in a dance marathon. It 
would be a sure winner. (rubs leg) 

CLERK: Do you feel all right? We have a new experimental robot in the back 
room—a Medical Robot. Shall I get it? 

CUSTOMER (edging away): Uh... no, thanks. 

CLERK: It knows all the latest wonder cures. It can do physical therapy, 
psychoanalysis, acupuncture, remove warts and bunions, perform major 
surgery—with or without anesthesia. (MEDICAL ROBOT enters. It wears white 
coat and reflector on forehead, has stethoscope hanging around neck, and 
carries hammer, saw, chisel, etc.) 

CUSTOMER (drawing back): No never mind! I feel fine. (limping toward exit) 

I never felt better in my life! Goodbye. (exits) 

CLERK: I wonder what’s the matter with him? (dejected) Another sale lost. rm 
afraid I’m never going to be a success in this robot business. (EXECUTIVE 
ROBOT enters, carrying briefcase.) 

EXECUTIVE ROBOT (in flat, mechanical voice): I... want...to... talk... to 
... you. 

CLERK (looking EXECUTIVE ROBOT over): I’ve never seen a robot like this. It 
must be the very newest model. A VIP executive type with a briefcase. 

EXECUTIVE ROBOT: I... have ...a... message... for... you... from... 
Mr. Thing. 

CLERK: Mr. Thing, Mr. Charles C. Thing? The owner of the store? You must be 
his own important, personal message-carrying robot. Tell me, what’s the 
message? 

EXECUTIVE ROBOT: In... recognition...of... your... long... service... to 
... the... company. .. 

CLERK (eagerly): Yes, yes? 

EXECUTIVE ROBOT: Effective...at...once.... You...are... fired. 
(EXECUTIVE ROBOT goes to other ROBOTS, and all shake hands. Then all 
ROBOTS stand and start to pantomime their various jobs as CLERK dejectedly 
walks to door.) 

CLERK (turning): By the way, may I use your name and model number for a 
reference? 

ROBOTS (together): Don’t...call...us.... We'll...call... you. 

(curtain) 


Jane V. Miller 
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10. 


Read the play “Robots for Sale” and answer questions 6 to 14. 


The Robot Housekeeper stops operating most likely because it 


A. — runs out of power 

B. needs anew home 

C. has completed the required tasks 

D. is programmed for short demonstrations only 


In this passage, the word “flustered” (line 24) reflects the clerk’s 


A. concern 

B. annoyance 
C. impatience 
D. nervousness 


The customer probably insists that he is feeling fine (lines 80 to 81) because he 


survives the dance with the robot 
has no need for medical attention 
expects the medical robot to be faulty 
does not want to overwhelm the clerk 


SOR PS 


Taken together, the sentences “In... recognition... of... your...long... 


service ...to... the... company...” and “Effective... at...once.... You... 


are ... fired” (lines 94 to 97) are an example of 


Å. irony 

B. sarcasm 

C. repetition 

D. symbolism 

The statements “Don’t... call... us.... Well... call... you” (line 103) 
imply that the 

A. robots will not provide the clerk with a reference 

B. robots are programmed by humans 

C. clerk has been temporarily laid off 

D. clerk has been dismissed 
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14. 


The phrases that describe the movements and positions of the characters in the play 
are called 


footnotes 

plot twists 
editorial notes 
stage directions 


gnaws 


The main purpose of this play is to provide the audience with 


information through the use of detail 

commentary through the use of humour 
description through the use of examples 
persuasion through the use of arguments 


DOR pS 


From the beginning of the play to the end of the play, the mood of the sales clerk 
changes from 


A. arrogance to humility 

B. anxiety to confidence 

C. thoughtfulness to pessimism 
D. hopefulness to discouragement 


This play is an example of a 


A. fable 
B. satire 
C. parody 
D. tragedy 
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III. Read the poem below and answer questions 15 to 19. 
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The Sea 


The sea is a hungry dog, 

Giant and grey. 

He rolls on the beach all day. 

With his clashing teeth and shaggy jaws 
Hour upon hour he gnaws 

The rumbling, tumbling stones, 

And ‘Bones, bones, bones, bones! 

The giant sea-dog moans, 

Licking his greasy paws. 


And when the night wind roars 

And the moon rocks in the stormy cloud, 
He bounds to his feet and snuffs and sniffs, 
Shaking his wet sides over the cliffs, 

And howls and hollos long and loud. 


But on quiet days in May or June, 
When even the grasses on the dune 
Play no more their reedy tune, 

With his head between his paws 

He lies on the sandy shores, 

So quiet, so quiet, he scarcely snores. 


James Reeves 
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19. 


Read the poem “The Sea” and answer questions 15 to 19. 


The statement “The sea is a hungry dog” (line 1) is an example of 


A. onomatopoeia 
B. hyperbole 

C. metaphor 

D. simile 


In the poem, the stones on the beach are compared to 


A. bones 
B. paws 
C. teeth 
D. jaws 


The words “the grasses on the dune / Play no more their reedy tune” (lines 16 to 17) 
describe the fact that the i 


sea is asleep 

dog is at peace 

night storm has passed 
wind has stopped blowing 


Saw 


In the poem, the poet most strongly emphasizes the element of 


A. scent 
B. sound 
C. colour 
D. texture 


In likening the sea to a dog, the poet mainly suggests that the sea 


A. makes many noises 

B. has lifelike qualities 
C. has various emotions 
D. takes on various forms 
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Read the excerpt from a novel below and answer questions 20 to 27. 


from LYDDIE 


With the muddy roads, it took two days to get to Windsor. They had not even 
left Vermont. Lyddie often wished she had saved her dollars and walked—rain or 
no rain. Surely she could have made it just as fast.... The bed in the inn was 
infested with bugs, so she felt both filthy and itchy the next morning, and was not 
happily surprised that the coach, which had seemed overcrowded with three, was 
now to carry six as far as Lowell. ..... 

The six of them were jammed into the carriage. There was hardly room for any 
of them to move, yet the rolling and pitching of the coach seemed worse rather 
than better for the load. Lyddie tried to sit delicately on one hip and then the 
other—to spread the bruising out if possible. One of the gentlemen lit a large pipe 
and the odor of it nearly made her retch. Fortunately, another gentleman reminded 
him sternly that there were ladies present, and the first man reluctantly tapped his 
pipe against the metal fixings of the door. But the stench had already been added 
to the air of foul breath and strong body odors. Lyddie longed for a healthy smell 
of a farmyard. People were so much fouler than critters. 

And still, when the others weren’t concentrating on keeping their seats in the 
swaying coach, they were looking at her—at her clothes especially. At first she 
was mortified, but the longer they rode, the angrier she became. How rude they 
were, these so-called gentry. 

Everyone’s clothes were a disgrace before they’d reached Lowell. The thaw 
and spring rains had turned parts of the roadway into muddy sloughs, and despite 
the coachman’s skill, early on the last morning they were stuck fast. The 
passengers were all obliged to alight, and the four men ordered by the coachman to 
push the wheels out of the rut. 

Lyddie watched the hapless gentlemen heave and shove and sweat, all to no 
avail. The coachman yelled encouragement from above. The men grunted and 
cursed below as their fancy breeches and overcoats turned brown with the mud and 
their lovely beaver hats went rolling off down the road. 

After at least a quarter of an hour of watching, she could stand their stupidity 
no longer. Lyddie took off her worn shawl, tied it about her waist, and tucked up 
her skirts under it. She found a flat stone and put it under the mired wheel. Then 
she waded in, her narrow shoulders shoving two of the gaping men aside as she set 
her own strong right shoulder against the rear wheel, ordered the men to the rear 
boot, and called out; “One, two, three, heave!” 
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Above, she heard the laughter of the coachman. The men beside her were not 
smiling, but they did push together. The wheel rolled over the stone, and the coach 
was free to continue the journey. 

She was filthy, but she hardly cared. She could only think of how ignorant, 
how useless her fellow passengers had been. None of them thanked her, but she 
hardly noticed. She was eager to be going, but not to ride inside. She looked up at 
the still smiling coachman. “Can I come up?” she called. 

He nodded. Lyddie scrambled up beside him. None of the gentlemen offered 
her a hand, but she needed none, having spent her life climbing trees and ladders 
and roofs. 

The coachman was still chuckling as he gave the horses a crack of the whip. 
Cries of protest rose up from the passengers below. He jerked the reins, his eyes 
twinkling, as more cries came up from the irate inmates as they tried to disentangle 
their bodies in the carriage and settle themselves on the seats once more. 

He shook his head at Lyddie and held the pawing team for a few moments until 
the jostling in the carriage finally ceased. ““You’re a hardy one, you are,” he said, 
reaching into the box behind him to pull out a heavy robe. “Here, this will keep 
the chill off.” 

She wrapped the robe around her head and body. “Silly fools,” she said. “Not 
the common sense of a quill pig ”mongst the lot of them. Why didn’t you tell them 
what to do, ey?” 

“What?” he said. “And lose the entertainment?” 


Katherine Paterson 
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Read the excerpt from the novel Lyddie and answer questions 20 to 27. 


The phrase “so-called gentry” (line 19) implies that 


A. the passengers are pretending to be rude 

B. —Lyddie is afraid to argue with the passengers 

C. the passengers should be courteous but are not 

D. Lyddie knows the passengers well enough to judge them 


The phrase “obliged to alight” (line 23) means that all the passengers were 


A. asked to push the carriage 

B. required to get out of the carriage 

C. forced to start working on the carriage 
D. ordered to move around in the carriage 


Which of the following phrases indicates that the gentlemen failed to free the 
carriage? 


“to no avail” (lines 25—26) 

“men grunted and cursed below” (lines 26-27) 
“a quarter of an hour of watching” (line 29) 
“were not smiling” (lines 35-36) 


vNØ> 


Lyddie’s assistance in freeing the coach demonstrates that she is 


A. _ restless 

B. forceful 

C. conceited 
D. resourceful 
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After the coach is freed, the coachman’s attitude toward the gentlemen is one of 


SOR 


gratitude 
frustration 
indignation 
amusement 


The term “irate inmates” (line 47) best suggests that the passengers were feeling 


DOR 


anxious to be resuming their journey 

annoyed with the coachman’s actions 

confused about what Lyddie was doing 

jealous that Lyddie was travelling with the coachman 


Lyddie’s words in lines 53 to 55 best suggest that she is feeling 


vNØ> 


irritated 
relieved 
confused 
disappointed 


By the end of the excerpt, the coachman’s attitude toward Lyddie was one of 


SOR > 


annoyance 
admiration 

indifference 
compassion 
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Read the article below and answer questions 28 to 34. 


Life on his homestead is almost perfect for 83-year-old Herb Erickson. 


AN ALMOST PERFECT LIFE 


The bear is tasty, I’m told, because it was shot yesterday and because it’s been 
fattening up on grain and berries in readiness for hibernation. 

Accompanied by a wonderful russet-brown bannock Herb Erickson baked that 
morning from his own recipe, and followed by wild strawberries and cream, it’s a 
completely satisfying meal for a city boy more used to rigatoni’ with artichokes in 
a tomato cream sauce followed by tiramisu” and cappuccino.? 

The satisfaction has something to do with the company too, an 83-year-old 
trapper, archery champion, poet, trick roper and all-around livewire who’s taught 
his cat to jump through his arms on command. 

Erickson didn’t shoot the bear. He hasn’t hunted or trapped for years. The 
meat came from one of the many friends the gregarious’ man with the quick laugh 
has made in a lifetime on the same homestead his parents staked out in the wild 
lakes country southeast of Lac La Biche. 

He hasn’t written any poetry for quite some time either. 

“Tt just sort of comes to me. It has to be triggered by something. I can’t just 
sit down and write a poem,” he says with a shrug and a smile that lights up his 
blue eyes. 

But he’ll recite all 11 of them to anyone who cares to listen. They’re about 
familiar things in his life—geese, chickadees, forest fires, flowers, his old dog 
Blackie and his mother. The poem he wrote for her 90th birthday in 1974 reads 
in part: 

Some years were happy, some sad, some good, and some bad. But she 
endured and weathered them all. For you see her here today in this hall. She is 
sitting so gracious and serene in her chair. You wouldn’t believe she is ninety. 

He still shoots arrows though, every day. When it gets too cold to use his 
outside targets, the man who was Canadian archery champion every year from 
1949 to 1957 sits in one corner of his house and fires shaft after shaft the four 
metres to a target in the other corner made from cardboard and old clothes. 

He credits the weight training that pulling a bowstring provides with keeping 
him fit and healthy. And he’s not shy about stripping off his shirt and flexing his 
impressive muscles for someone he’s only known a few minutes. 

He shoots . . . by instinct and very fast. You don’t really aim, you have a feel 


‘rigatoni—large, ribbed macaroni 
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tiramisu—an Italian dessert 
cappuccino—espresso coffee topped with steamed milk 
gregarious—sociable, outgoing 
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for where it’s supposed to go. The arrow’s gone within three seconds and three 
seconds later another one is streaking to its target. 

He learned the technique as the seventh of 10 children of a couple who moved 
up here from the U.S. in 1914, by train to the end of the line at Vegreville and 
then by wagon to a quarter section near Pinehurst Lake. 

A Cree friend gave him his first bow made from dried willow when he was 
eight and it’s been his passion ever since. In his first tournament he astounded 
Alberta’s best archers by beating them with a simple wooden bow made from 
yew;> no glove, sight or armguard; and homemade wooden arrows. He even 
took a bow overseas with him during the Second World War, but had to leave 
itin England. ... He was wounded in the hip and spent three days as a 
prisoner of the Germans before they were overrun by the Allies and he was 
rescued. 

That bow is one of his proudest possessions and it’s one of the first things he 
shows the visitor to a home that’s perfect for a man of the outdoors who never 
married. 

There’s a gas stove and sink on one wall, a fridge by the door and a single 
bunk against another wall. In the middle is an old wooden table that’s both a 
place to eat and a workplace for his arrow and bowstring making. He has a 
furnace but prefers the wood-burning stove. No TV or radio and the only sound 
apart from his storytelling is the hourly twittering from the bird clock that hangs 
on the wall between old photographs, wildlife scenes from calendars going back 
as far as the ”30s, and an Elizabeth Taylor Star Weekly cover from 1949. 

One of the few concessions to modernity in his life is the new Ford Explorer 
outside. 

“I found myself shovelling snow last winter and J don’t want to do that at my 
age so I got something to get me through it.” 

The gleaming sport utility vehicle does look a bit odd, because this is a place 
of memories. 

Right next to the 48-year-old house he lives in now is the old homestead his 
blacksmith father built. The tamarack logs are as solid now as when they were 
felled. 

A few yards away is his garden where the rhubarb plant his parents brought 
with them from the U.S. in 1914 still flourishes. 

“If they had it 15 years before they came, and that’s entirely possible, then this 
plant is 100 years old.” 

There too is the trappers’ cabin he hauled out to nearby Lake Horne every fall, 
and where he spent the long winters skinning squirrels, beaver, muskrats and 
anything else that could generate a few dollars. 

He loved the freedom and exhilaration he felt in the bush and apart from two 
summers working on the Mackenzie River boats in the ’30s, it was his only 
livelihood from the age of 16. 


Continued 
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He figures he’s trapped 30,000 squirrels (he got 1,941 one year alone) and 

walked around the world in snowshoes. 

Many days, he walked 24 kilometres through the heavy snow. 

He’s had his share of encounters with bears—he scared off a grizzly that came 
to his front door—but never felt his life was in danger. 

He was an expert marksman and always had a rifle handy. He had that 
hand/eye/distance gift that allowed him to excel at archery, roping, shooting and 
throwing axes. 

He can hit a small target with an axe from 4, 8 and 11 metres (the optimum 
distances for the number of rotations of the axe) and the first time he threw two 
axes at once, both of them hit the target. 

To amuse visitors he”ll throw a dishcloth over his shoulder without looking 
and make it land perfectly on the rail above the sink on the other side of the room. 
He once lassoed a great horned owl, and he"ll lasso your outstretched arm 

from across the room and then throw a series of half hitches on it. 

He can’t do his party piece rope trick any more, where he jumps inside a loop 
and plays the harmonica with his free hand. 

He injured his knee doing it at a picnic and had to have surgery. 

He rolls up his pantleg and shows the 30-centimetre scar where metal pins 
were inserted. 

“See. Don’t I heal good? But I'll tell you, a year from now, I don’t think I'll 
be able to walk.” 

His fingers are still nimble enough that he’ll amaze you with close-up card 
manipulation, and there’s a trick he does with two hats and four balls that’ ll have 
you swearing he makes the balls pass through the wooden tabletop. 

He doesn’t compete in archery any more but still gets together regularly with 
fellow archers. 

He recently received a lifetime achievement award at the provincial 
championships in Taber. 

“I got along good with people and made a lot of friends through archery. It’s a 
wonderful sport.” 

His life, he says, has been wonderful all round. 

“It’s been about as close to perfect as you could get.” 

Not that it’s anywhere near over. 

With his excellent health, and his mother living to 100, chances are there’ll be 
many more lunches of roast bear and bannock. 


Dave Finlayson 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


Read the article *An Almost Perfect Life” and answer questions 28 to 34. 


As used in line 8, the phrase “all-around livewire” refers to Erickson’s 


innovative manner 

types of occupations 
energetic personality 
variety of accomplishments 


gpr> 


Erickson attributes his good health to 


the work required to pull a bowstring 

a diet of wild meat and garden-fresh vegetables 
a life without the comforts of the modern world 
the determination needed to live on a homestead 


SOM 


Erickson’s victory at his first archery tournament was remarkable because he 


A. shot by instinct 

B. was the youngest participant 

C. had been injured during the war 
D. competed with limited equipment 


In the article, contrast between old and new is best shown by the 


bannock and the rigatoni 

vehicle and Erickson’s home 

gas stove and the wood-burning stove 
house Erickson lives in and the homestead 


POR 


Which of the following activities does Herb Erickson continue to do? 


Trapping 

Writing poetry 
Performing tricks 
Competing in archery 


SOR PS 
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Continued 


33. 


34. 


Erickson would most likely describe his life on the homestead as 


A. lonely 

B. amusing 
C. satisfying 
D. dangerous 


In this article, the author tells the reader about Erickson’s life mainly through 
the use of 


A. opinion 

B. dialogue 
C. persuasion 
D. description 
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VI. Read the poem below and answer questions 35 to 37. 


10 


15 


Cockpit in the Clouds 


Two thousand feet beneath our wheels 
The city sprawls across the land 

Like heaps of children’s blocks outflung, 
In tantrums, by a giant hand. 

To east a silver spire soars 

And seeks to pierce our lower wing. 
Above its grasp we drift along, 

A tiny, droning, shiny thing. 


The noon crowds pack the narrow streets. 
The el trains! move so slow, so slow. 
Amidst their traffic, chaos, life, 

The city’s busy millions go. 

Up here, aloof, we watch them crawl. 

In crystal air we seem to poise 

Behind our motor’s throaty roar— 

Down there, we’re just another noise. 


Dick Dorrance 


‘el trains—trains that are elevated or raised above the ground 
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VI. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


Read the poem *Cockpit in the Clouds ” and answer questions 35 to 37. 


The word “tiny” (line 8) is used to describe the size of the 


A. wing 

B. plane 

C. crowds 
D. buildings 


The use of italics for the last line of the poem reinforces the 


noise of the plane’s engines 

difference in speed of travel 

speaker’s feeling of insignificance 
distance between the city and the plane 


Snr 


The point of view expressed in this poem would most likely be that of a 


A. pilot 

B. motorist 

C. pedestrian 

D. flight attendant 
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VII. Read the essay below and answer questions 38 to 42. 


IN PRAISE OF BIKES 


IMAGINE . . . NO AUTOMOBILES. Imagine you are at a meeting of city council. 
Picture a fast-talking promoter in a fluorescent green sports coat addressing the 
council, saying: “GOOD PEOPLE OF RIVER CITY, HAVE I GOT A VEEHICLE FOR YOU! 
IT WEIGHS TWO TONS, TAKES UP THE SPACE OF A GUEST ROOM. IT RUSTS, BREAKS 
5 DOWN, GUZZLES FOSSIL FUELS . . . , LIKES TO RUN INTO BUILDINGS, BRIDGE 
ABUTMENTS, TELEPHONE POLES, PEDESTRIANS AND OTHERS OF ITS OWN KIND.. 
COSTS ANYWHERE FROM FIVE TO THIRTY-FIVE GRAND NEW ... AND ISN'T WORTH 
DIDDLEY SQUAT ON A TRADE IN! OH YEAH... AND IT’LL COST YA SEVERAL 
HUNDRED INSURANCE BUCKS A YEAR JUST TO SIT IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT. I CALL IT 

10 THECAR! WHADDYJA SAY, GOOD PEOPLE?” 

You would have the bozo committed, no? And yet that’s a pretty fair 
description of the automobile. That's the trouble with cars — we’re so used to 
them we have trouble seeing how absurd they’ ve become — at least as a means 
of getting around in our cities. 

15 Not so with the bicycle. As a serious alternative form of urban 
transportation, the bike is a relative newcomer. Which means it’s p to 
badmouth it. Chic, even. 

The rap is that they’re dangerous. That the riders take over the sidewalks, 
don’t signal turns, don’t stop on the red and generally flout the law in a most 

20 un-Canadian manner. The complaints come, primarily, from downtown car 
drivers who would dearly love to flout a law or two — but can’t. Because 
they’re gridlocked. Fused into a miles-long, inner-city daisy chain of chrome, 
steel and PVC, in what some anonymous... wag’ was pleased to dub “the 
rush hour.” 

25 And while they sit there, the drivers, fuming, white-knuckled, ulcers 
ticking . . . here comes this two-wheeling popinjay,” flitting like a butterfly 
through a buffalo wallow! He is riding a vehicle you can hoist with one hand, 
that never needs a gas pump, pollutes no air, never boils over or goes 
mrrRRRRAAaaa . . . rrRRRRaaaa . . . with a price tag lower than the 

30 replacement cost of that right front fender where the rust is beginning to show 
through. 

And that’s bad enough. But what really hurts is the knowledge that the guy 
on the bike is going to get home . . . first! Leaving the car drivers behind . . . i 
the traffic . . . shaking fists . . . honking, perhaps. 

35 Funny sound, a car honking. Honk! Honk! 

Makes you wonder what the death rattle of the dinosaur sounded like. 


Arthur Black 


Wag—a humorous person 
*popinjay—a vain, talkative person 
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VII. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


Read the essay *In Praise of Bikes” and answer questions 38 to 42. 


The author included the promoter’s talk in the introduction in order to encourage 
readers to 


accept the automobile 

debate the use of advertising 
understand environmental issues 
question a widely held perspective 


SOR 


Capital letters are probably used in the first paragraph to convey the 


confidence of the author 
importance of the author 
intensity of the promoter 
frustration of the promoter 


POMS 


In this passage, the word “flout” (line 21) means 


A. accept 
B. violate 
C. change 


D. improve 


Which of the following phrases contains a simile? 


“the bike is a relative newcomer” (line 16) 

“Fused into a miles-long, inner-city daisy chain of chrome” (line 22) 
“here comes this two-wheeling popinjay, flitting like a butterfly” (line 26) 
“riding a vehicle you can hoist with one hand” (line 27) 


Sore 


The tone of the essay is 


A. humorous 
B. thoughtful 
C. whimsical 
D. complimentary 
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VII. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


Read the excerpt from a short story below and answer questions 43 to 47. 


from TO BUILD A FIRE 


Day had broken cold and gray, exceedingly cold and gray, when the man turned 
aside from the main Yukon trail and climbed the high earth-bank, where a dim and 
little-travelled trail led eastward through the fat spruce timberland. It was a steep 
bank, and he paused for breath at the top, excusing the act to himself by looking at 
his watch. It was nine o’clock. There was no sun nor hint of sun, though there was 
not a cloud in the sky. It was a clear day, and yet there seemed an intangible pall 
over the face of things, a subtle gloom that made the day dark, and that was due to 
the absence of sun. This fact did not worry the man. He was used to the lack of 
sun. It had been days since he had seen the sun, and he knew that a few more days 
must pass before that cheerful orb, due south, would just peep above the sky-line 
and dip immediately from view. 

The man flung a look back along the way he had come. The Yukon lay a mile 
wide and hidden under three feet of ice. On top of this ice were as many feet of 
snow. It was all pure white, rolling in gentle, undulations where the ice-jams of the 
freeze-up had formed. North and south, as far as his eye could see, it was unbroken 
white, save for a dark hair-line that curved and twisted from around the spruce- 
covered island to the south, and that curved and twisted away into the north, where 
it disappeared behind another spruce-covered island. This dark hair-line was the 
trail — the main trail — that led south five hundred miles to the Chilcoot Pass, 
Dyea, and salt water; and that led north seventy miles to Dawson, and still on to the 
north a thousand miles to Nulato, and finally to St. Michael on Bering Sea, a 
thousand miles and half a thousand more. 

But all this — the mysterious, far-reaching hair-line trail, the absence of sun 
from the sky, the tremendous cold, and the strangeness and weirdness of it all — 
made no impression on the man. It was not because he was long used to it. He was 
a newcomer in the land, a chechaquo, and this was his first winter. The trouble 
with him was that he was without imagination. He was quick and alert in the things 
of life, but only in the things, and not in the significances. Fifty degrees below zero 
meant eighty-odd degrees of frost. Such fact impressed him as being cold and 
uncomfortable, and that was all. It did not lead him to meditate upon his frailty as a 
creature of temperature, and upon man’s frailty in general, able only to live within 
certain narrow limits of heat and cold; and from there on it did not lead him to the 
conjectural field of immortality and man’s place in the universe. Fifty degrees 
below zero stood for a bite of frost that hurt and that must be guarded against by the 
use of mittens, ear-flaps, warm moccasins, and thick socks. Fifty degrees below 
zero was to him just precisely fifty degrees below zero. That there should be 
anything more to it than that was a thought that never entered his head. 


Continued 


43 


40 


45 


As he turned to go on, he spat speculatively. There was a sharp, explosive 
crackle that startled him. He spat again. And again, in the air, before it could fall to 
the snow, the spittle crackled. He knew that at fifty below spittle crackled on the 
snow, but this spittle had crackled in the air. Undoubtedly it was colder than fifty 
below — how much colder he did not know. But the temperature did not matter. 
He was bound for the old claim on the left fork of Henderson Creek, where the boys 
were already. They had come over across the divide from the Indian Creek country, 
while he had come the roundabout way to take a look at the possibilities of getting 
out logs in the spring from the islands in the Yukon. He would be in to camp by 
six o’clock; . . . the boys would be there, a fire would be going, and a hot supper 
would be ready. 


Jack London 


VIII. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


Read the excerpt from the short story “To Build a Fire” and answer 
questions 43 to 47. 


The main purpose of the first paragraph is to 

A. establish the setting 

B. introduce a character 

C. create a sense of adventure 

D. establish the author’s theme 

Which of the following words is closest in meaning to the word “undulations” 


(line 14)? 


A. Channels 
B. Hollows 
C. Curves 
D. Waves 


The sentence “He was quick and alert in the things of life, but only in the things, 
and not in the significances” (lines 27 to 28) suggests the man’s 


faith in his expertise 

ability to make thoughtful decisions 

slowness to feel at home in this region 

inability to understand the importance of situations 


VORP 


In this excerpt, the writing technique that the author uses most often is the 
development of 


point of view 
sensory details 
internal conflicts 
character motivation 


DOR 


The man in the excerpt continued on his journey most likely because he 


did not have to return to camp 

did not wish to cross the divide 

had planned to meet his friends 

was used to travelling under these conditions 


SOR 
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IX. Read the poem below and answer questions 48 to 51. 


10 


15 


THE PAPER-BOY 


In the first morning light 

the paper-boy threw 

the news of the world 

Against closed doors. 

The early light accompanied him 

Like a silent, obedient dog 

But he did not see it, he was 
working 

Distributing world. 

Only after the last bundle 

Made up of the waste of yesterday 

was thrown away with a 
practised but indifferent hand, 

Did he become aware of his loyal 
companion. 

Whistling, the boy rode his cycle 
home. 

The morning ran alongside, 

A golden, barking dog. 


Walter Bauer 
Translated by Henry Beissel 
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IX. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


Read the poem “The Paper-Boy” and answer questions 48 to 51. 


The phrase “Against closed doors” (line 4) establishes an atmosphere of 


A. relief 

B. solitude 

C. acceptance 
D. resignation 


The boy approached his task with 


deep affection 

a sense of pride 
total concentration 

a sense of obligation 


Snap 


In this poem, the light is a symbol of 


A. happiness 

B. obedience 

C. responsibility 
D. companionship 


The two figures of speech used in lines 18 and 19 are 


imagery and simile 

metaphor and alliteration 
personification and metaphor 
personification and alliteration 


gnaw 
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X. Examine the cartoon below and answer questions 52 to 55. 


CALVIN AND HOBBES 


DID You WANT 


THE GIANT SLIMY OCTOPUS) HIS HIDEOUS PRESENCE WITH A SUCKER-COVERED 
THE SOMETHING, CALVIN? 
oe 


TERRORIZES THE SLEEPY TENTACLE, HE GRABS AN 
WATERFRONT COMMUNITY. UNSUSPECTING TOURIST. J 


COZES ACROSS 


Bill Watterson 
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52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


Examine the cartoon *Calvin and Hobbes” and answer questions 52 to 55. 


In frame 2, the octopus’s expression and the text suggests 


SOR 


cruel intent 
clever humour 
morbid curiosity 
suppressed anger 


In context, the phrase “SLEEPY WATERFRONT COMMUNITY” (frame 2) portrays the 
people who live there as 


. 


CORP 


cooperative 
prosperous 
idealistic 
innocent 


The sentence “A MUFFLED SCREAM LINGERS IN THE SALTY AIR!” (frame 3) 


establishes 

A. irony 

B. mood 

C. setting 
D. character 


In frame 4, Calvin’s mother views him as 


Daw p 


impulsive 
distracting 
destructive 
irresponsible 
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